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EDITORIAL 


A Lifetime of Wilderness 


H’ WOULD YOU LIKE to dis- 
cover a part of America where 
you can spend a two-week outdoor 
vacation for each of the next twenty 
years and still not see all its scenic wil- 
derness? /mpossible you say? Not so. 
It’s available now in the North Cas- 
cades of Washington. If such a state- 
ment sounds like a local tourist bureau, 
read on: 

“There is no region in the United 
States today, including all existing na- 
tional parks and monuments, of greater 
scenic, wildlife and wilderness caliber 
than the North Cascades of Washington. 
I defy any man who has really seen the 
North Cascades to dispute this claim. 
There are only half a dozen existing 
national parks, monuments and wilder- 
ness areas, in my opinion, which can be 
considered as possible equals in scenic 
magnificence of a sizeable mountainous 
wilderness terrain.” 


This sweeping statement was made 
last year by one who saw the Cascades 
for the first time—a person who has 
been privileged to visit by car, foot 
and horseback many of our national 
park and wilderness units. Whether 
everyone would agree with him is not 
important. Based on such a reaction, 
it would seem wise for Americans to 
take a good hard look at this region 
before writing it off as timber and 
mining country with some roadside 
recreation thrown in. 

For Americans by the millions are 
beginning to know the joys of outdoor 
living—of camping, hiking, canoeing, 
and skiing. Campgrounds in our na- 
tional parks and monuments and na- 
tional forests are bulging at the seams. 
We must have more room. Obviously 
there can be additional camping space 
provided in some of the presently dedi- 
cated areas, but not too much more 
and certainly not enough to meet the 
growing demand. Too many people at 
a time in any one national park will 
interfere with the enjoyment of pri- 
mary park values; too much emphasis 
on recreation in non-dedicated parts of 
the national forests may be considered 
as getting in the way of loggers, min- 
ers and grazers. 

So we need new dedicated areas— 
whatever we want to call them and ad- 
ministered by whatever agency the 


American public indicates should do 
the job. One of the new areas ripe for 
dedication is the North Cascade wil- 
derness of Washington. 


The How of Protection 


Progress in conservation has devel- 
oped several ways of protecting areas 
such as the North Cascades: 


(1) Congress can establish national 
parks. 

(2) The President can proclaim na- 
tional monuments, which are thereupon 


given park protection by virtue of the 
Antiquities Act of 1906. 

(3) The Secretary of Agriculture can 
proclaim wilderness areas in which log- 
ging is prohibited—but not mining and 
water development. He can likewise abol- 
ish wilderness areas, with wide discretion 
as to whether or not a hearing need be 
held. 

(4) Under the provisions of the pend- 
ing Wilderness Bill, his proposals to 
abolish (or add to) wilderness would be 
subject to Congressional veto. 


(Continued on page 19) 


Solid outer line is The Mountaineers wilderness area proposal. Dotted inner line 
shows the Forest Service’s proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area—with exclusions 
in Suiattle, Agnes and Whitechuck valleys and omission of the northern third. 


Adapted from a Mountaineers map. 





MOUNTAINEER WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 
FOR GLACIER PEAK AREA 
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ON THE COVER 


Sunset at Everglades National Park is a colorful experience for any 
visitor. It becomes even more meaningful when viewed from the 
wild sections of the park by our explorer-author, Mr. Meyerowitz 
(see page 4). Commenting on trips to the hinterland sections of the 
park in Everglades—The Park Story, Mr. William B. Robertson says, 
‘*Expeditions by boat penetrate to the calm beauty of the virgin wilder- 
ness ... the clean and lonely sweep of the Cape Sable Beaches; the 
west coast rivers, dark tide-ways threading the ancient mangrove forest; 
the palm-tufted hammocks where the sawgrass meets the mangroves. 
Overall, on dark pool and bright leaf, lies a strangeness that is the hall- 
mark of the South Florida wilderness.”—Photo by R. F. Meyerowitz. 





THE NATIONAL PARKS AND YOU 


Few peopie realize that ever since the first national parks and monuments were established, 
various commercial interests have been trying to invade them for personal gain. The national 
parks and monuments were not intended for such purposes. They are established as inviolate 
nature sanctuaries to preserve permanently outstandi ples of the once primeval continent, 
with no marring of landscapes except for reasonable access by read and trail, and facilities 
for visitor comfort. The Association, since its founding in 1919, has worked to create an ever- 
growing informed public on this matter in defense of the parks. 

The Board of Trustees urges you to help protect this magnificent national heritage by 
joining forces with the Association now. As a member you will be kept informed, through 
NATIONAL PARKS MAGAZINE, on current threats and other park matters. 





Dues are $5 annual, $8 supporting, $15 sustaining, $25 contributing, $150 life with no 
further dues, and $1000 patron with no further dues. Bequests, too, are needed to help carry 
on this park protection work. Dues and contributions are deductible from your federal taxable 
income, and bequests are deductible for federal estate tax purposes. As an organization receiv- 
ing such gifts, the Association is precluded by relevant laws and regulations from advocating or 

pp legislation to any substantial extent; insofar as our authors may touch on legislation, 
they write as individuals. Send your check today, or write for further information, to the National 
Parks Association, 1300 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6. D.C. 
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Two Hundred Miles 
by Paddle and Sail 


By Rainer F. Meyerowitz 


Cape Sable stands out in sharp contrast with the blue of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the heavily vegetated interior of Everglades National Parks. it was 
here the author began his 200-mile trip through the Everglades wilderness. 


Rainer F. Meyerowitz 





The Wood River is considered by some to be “the prettiest 
in the whole park.” A dome of mangrove leaves filters 
all light and casts a green shimmer over the world below. 


Rainer F. Meyerowitz 








I BEGAN LIKE any other trip into 
the wilderness hinterland of the 
‘glades. I set sail from Flamingo in a 
fair breeze bound for Lostmans River 
and beyond. There was no hint of 
the near-disaster that was to culmi- 
nate some two weeks later. Beating 
against a headwind, I sailed across the 
first of three indented crescents which 
make up the Florida Bay coastline at 
Cape Sable. 

It was my second year in Everglades 
National Park. The year before I had 
laid the groundwork with a number of 
short trips in my folding kayak. This 
experience had taught me that a boat 
trip through the Everglades wilderness 
is entirely different from any other 
water excursion, if only for the fact 
that one can seldom step ashore. In- 
deed, the shores are mostly nothing 
more than the cleavage line between 
water and mangrove. 

I also learned that a geodetic map 
was in order. On occasion I had spent 
several hours trying to find various 
entrances to the next lake, since in 
most cases these entrances are invisible 
from any distance. This year I wanted 
to push my explorations farther and in- 
clude a visit to the bird colony on 
Rookery Branch. 

I beached my kayak Sagitta at East 
Cape shortly before sunset. After un- 
loading a two weeks’ supply of food 
and my camping gear I ate supper and 
turned in for the night. The only trou- 
ble was that the mosquitoes turned 
out. Some short and timid showers 
thinned their ranks, but not enough 
to prevent me from making a resolu- 
tion to rig up an insect-proof shelter 
from then on. 

Here at East Cape is buried Guy 
Bradley, the Audubon warden who was 
killed by plume hunters in 1905. It is 
a staggering thought that if there 
hadn’t been men of vision and devo- 


Mr. Meyerowitz came to the United 
States from his native Germany and the 
British Isles at the age of 21. Since 
then he has traveled cross-country on 
three camping trips of over 10,000 miles 
each. Canoe trips in the Adirondack 
Forest Preserve, and winters in Ever- 
glades National Parks are regular vaca- 
tion fare for him. An independent con- 
tractor, Mr. Meyerowitz designed and 
built the sailing rig for the foldboat he 
uses on his trips. 
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Rainer F. Meyerow:tz 


The author loads his kayak Sagitta 
as he prepares to leave Cape Sable 
for Lostmans River and beyond. 


tion scattered around this vast coun- 
try, not a single acre would have re- 
mained in its wild state, not a single 
rare and vulnerable bird or animal 
would have escaped the merciless de- 
struction at which modern civilization 
is so expert. 

But modern civilization seemed far 
away as I departed from East Cape 
the next day. Dolphins played around 
my boat. The sun was shining; I was 
in no hurry, and life was good. Near 
and far pelicans were skimming over 
the water and plummeting into the 
waves for their prey. To my left lay 
the open Gulf; to my right, deserted, 
unspoiled beach. 

For over fifteen miles Cape Sable 
offers the Gulf of Mexico a lip of sun- 
bleached shells. It is a broad lip of 
dazzling brilliance; myriads of shells, 
mostly ground to a fine powder by 
time and tide, lure the traveler to shore. 
It reaches from East to Northwest Cape. 

At Middle Cape the prevailing winds 
and currents of the south and west 
shores meet and on windy days churn 
the water into a dangerous maelstrom. 
Tacking into the wind with both main 
and jib sail, I crawled through this 
turbulent rip tide at less than half a 
mile an hour and I finally landed. 

Shortly after the sunset, a full moon 
rose from the mainland, transforming 
the cape into a new world, a world of 
coolness and silence, a world compel- 


ling me to dream and to reflect. Ever | 


since my childhood in Germany I have 
yearned to go to secluded places acces- 
sible only by water. This childhood 
wish cannot be granted too often, for 
in maturity, only in nature can I find 
the peace essential to inner strength. 
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The next morning I found Sagitta 
had taken a battering from the night 
tide. The inside of the kayak was a 
shambles; floating oranges were keep- 
ing company with oatmeal-coated 
maps. This took care of my main 
breakfast food. Nevertheless, I was off 
to Northwest Cape; the wind was mod- 
erate and my little yacht covered the 
five miles in just over an hour. For the 
rest of the day I regaled myself swim- 
ming, sun-bathing and watching peli- 
cans which frequently plunged down 
beside surfacing dolphins. 


Ugly Water Threatens Sagitta 


As I was heading for Ponce de 
Leon Bay the following day, two man- 
of-war, or frigate, birds soared with 
effortless ease in the blue sky above 
me. At the bay, a heaving gulf and 
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four miles of ugly water stretching 
across to Shark Point threatened my 
little boat. The wind had now gained 
about fifteen miles per hour and the 
waves came rolling out of the mouth 
of Shark River three miles away at a 
fast, steady clip. 

Halfway across the bay repeated 
gusts of wind over twenty miles per 
hour vied with cresting waves in their 
attempts to ditch me. Seventy-five 
minutes later I ground ashore; land 
was never more welcome! 

Later, continuing towards Highland 
Beach, I ran aground in mud at Rogers 
and Broad Rivers Bay. With the tide 
going out, I had no chance to escape— 
the water seemed to have vanished. 
By the light of a rising moon, I saw 
myself surrounded by a huge mudpie 
bay. There must have been two square 
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The Lostmans River Ranger Station is the 
only sign of human habitation between Fila- 
mingo and the northwest corner of the park. 


miles of it! I couldn’t budge and mos- 
quitoes were milling around me by 
the hundreds. My flashlight beam 
caught a pelican as he circled the 
boat several times in the dark. Small 
fish leaped in the remaining puddles. 
Weird sounds from owls drifted over 
the bay. A heron burst out raucously. 

I slept fitfully until midnight; sud- 
denly I awoke to find that the tide was 
in and the boat had dragged loose its 
moorings. An hour more and the wind 
would have taken me well into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Fortunately I could still 
make out my bearings; so I hoisted 
sail and reassembled the rudder which 
I had taken off in the shallow water. 
So close had I been when I ran 
aground that ten minutes later I was 
at Highlands Beach where I caught a 
few more hours of sleep. 

Highlands Beach has a great variety 
of flora, bewildering to my non-botani- 
cal mind. The shoals of Mudpie Bay 
are favorite feeding grounds of large 
flocks of white ibis, egrets, 
herons and other birds. Here I rested 
a day. When I departed a tail wind 
swept me all the way to Lostmans 
River Patrol Station. 

I had counted on making Indian 
Camp Creek from Lostmans in two 
days; instead, darkness overtook me 
at Cabbage Island, three or four miles 
away. I pitched my tent on top of 
reeds and marsh grass on a tiny, jut- 
ting promontory. At the first peep of 
dawn I was up, and soon I reached my 
destination. 

Someone had recently cleared one 
side of the camp for use, so I spread 
out all my gear in that area. As I picked 
up an old log lying there, it became 
alive with large red ants. Hastily I 
transferred my belongings to the vir- 
gin side of the camp and soon had it 
ship-shape. It almost looked like an 
Adirondack open camp, except for the 
missing lean-to. The small pond nearby 
is a jewel and alone was worth the 
entire trip. That night pouring rain 
lulled me to sleep. 

The second evening at Camp Creek 
I was treated to a spectacular sunset 
which I watched from the top of my 


snowy 











observation tower, a fan-like man- 
grove tree. Who can witness a sunset 
or sunrise and not share the feeling of 
the little boy who, on seeing a beauti- 
ful sunset, turned to his father, en- 
raptured eagerness on his face, and 
exclaimed: “Please, daddy, do it 
again!” 


A Swim with an Alligator 


The next afternoon I docked at 
Camp Lonesome Mound where I went 
for a swim before supper. As I was 
soaking up the delicious touch of the 
water, I noticed an alligator eyeing 
me from a little distance; only his 
head was out of the water. He prob- 
ably had never seen a human being 
swim in his hunting ground before 
and very likely concluded that, as 
I was meeting him on equal terms, 
he could do the same without danger. 
This will seem a cockeyed approach 
to the subject of alligators to people 
who have seen them only in pens 
“wrestling” with Indians, or lying at 
Royal Palm Ranger Station all day 
long without batting an eyelid, ob- 
viously dreaming of dining on pretty 
girls. The difficulty in the ’glades, how- 
ever, lies in not scaring them away. 

Supper finished I pushed off for 
Wood River. Running roughly paral- 
lel to and between the Broad and the 
Harney, this river is the prettiest in 
the whole park. The Carolina Wren 
(largest of the wren family) must 
agree for it appears to have adopted 
Wood River as its main haunt. 
Throughout the day this small bird 
sings its simple but alluring ditty of 
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“pretty pretty pretty—sweet?!” The 
intonation of the last sound suggests 
part query, part conviction, like a lover 
calling his lass with an inflection in his 
voice: Won't you come? 

If one were to continue southeast 
from Camp Lonesome Mound, one 
would come to a dead end—in fact, 
several dead ends, all tantilizingly 
close to the network of streams con- 
stituting the main and north branch 
headwaters of the Harney Rivers. Pas- 
sage, the chart assures one, must be 
made via the Gulf of Mexico. I there- 
fore paddled to the entrance of Wood 
River close to the Mound and followed 
the river on its initial southwesterly 
course. A dome of mangrove leaves 
filters all light and casts a green shim- 
mer over the world below. A mile or so 
from the Broad, Wood River widens 
out into a tomahawk-shaped stretch 
of water, a tiny island stud in its han- 
dle. Only at the handle’s head does the 
river begin its westward journey to 
the Gulf. Here it narrows again, hun- 
dreds of roots and branches bar the 
way, and progress is twisting and slow. 

It was dark when I got to the nar- 
row section; but I finally tied up by a 
large overhanging branch and made 
the best of an unwelcome night. 

The sun blazed down with sultry 
oppression next morning; something 
was brewing in the air and the mos- 
quitoes were on day duty. As I reached 
the Gulf a sudden squall filled my sails 
and drove me to Highlands Beach in a 
real hurry. I felt wretched, but man- 
aged to pitch my tent and collapse 
inside. 
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In a few hours I had recovered suf- 
ficiently to watch half a dozen black- 
necked stilts as they arrived with a 
swoosh!; they stood stock-still for a 
solid ten minutes. Against the evening 
sky with its dark, threatening clouds 
they made a beautiful sight. A strong 
wind blew through the white and inky 
evening skies, but the relief did not 
come. I slept like one recovering from 
an illness. 

Two days later I was able to take 
off for Little Patch, a 
time eastern patrol outpost in the wil- 
derness, now abandoned. The wind was 
blowing out to the Gulf; I sailed to 
the estuary of the Harney River where 
hundreds of cormorants took flight 
from a reef. Until I reached Tarpon 
Bay I had to battle my way against 
wind and river current; the incoming 
tide could not compete with them. 


Banana one- 


Man-Made Disaster Strikes 


When I caught my first glimpse of 
the Patch by morning light, a large 
flight of wood ibises soared in a 


Allan D. Cruickshank from NAS 





The spoonbill (above) is one of the many birds seen in Everglades. 


sweeping circle overhead. It was two 
weeks and one day after Sagitta and | 
had left Flamingo. 

Here, in the of untouched 
wilderness, man-made disaster struck 
me. Somebody had thrown a piece of 
the old lumber of the disintegrating 
patrol station into the river; as I 
waded out to get some sweet water for 
boiling, my left foot was impaled by a 
spike. Losing my balance I dropped 
the kettle and ended up on the river 
bottom—and my own. The plank was 
securely attached to my foot. 

Feeling no pain yet, I gritted my 
teeth, placed one hand on the plank 
and with the other pulled my foot free. 
I emptied half the contents of a bottle 
of iodine on my foot, then lost interest. 
After all, what could I do about it? 

I didn’t forget it though, for minutes 
later it started pounding. However, I 
had come up here to explore Rookery 
Branch, and explore it I would! 

For lunch I consumed my next-to- 
the-last can of food, then pointed the 
kayak upriver. Less than twenty min- 
utes after I pulled into an overgrown 
cove, alligators and coots were going 
about their business again. Herons, 
egrets and ibises winged by at regular 
intervals. A white pelican came floating 
downstream and took to the air twenty 
feet before my eyes, displaying his 
nine-foot wingspread in all its majesty. 
A couple of pugnacious coots staked off 
the entrance to the cove and proceeded 
to defend it energetically against all 
comers. They were kept on constant 
alert. 

Long shadows were falling when the 
birds began their trek home to a roost 
upriver. The intervals between the 


midst 


Below, is- 


lands of mangrove are seen in the Harney River at its junctions with the Shark. 


National Park Service photo by Arthur Fawcett 
































formations grew shorter until flight 
after flight was winging by. An occa- 
sional solitary bird punctuated the 
swiftly flying throngs. 


Rookery Branch at Last 


After the last flight had passed, I 
followed it. A mile upstream I paddled 
around a bend and the roost lay before 
me: thousands of white, squawking 
birds perched in the mangrove on one 
bank of the river. I sat motionless as 
night fell rapidly. 

Slowly I turned the kayak around. 
A few easy strokes brought me to the 
river bend. Then a last look at the 
snowy pattern on the green-black man- 
grove, and a swift glide back to the 
Patch. 

There I heated the previously boiled 
water, stirred soap powder into the 
pail, and soaked my foot while eating 
the contents of the last tin can. All 
night long I heard the plop-plop of 
fish and the whirring sound of mating 
alligators like a quiet motor starting 
up. 

The morning mists of February the 
10th had not yet lifted when the first 
flights were passing my tent bound for 
their feeding grounds. As I watched 
the rising sun dispelling the river’s 
steaming cloak, I remembered it was 
my birthday and would gladly have 
treated myself to a whole day near 
the rookery, but I dared not delay my 
return to Coot Bay, the nearest port. 
Already my foot had a pinkish streak 
above the toes. 

I made excellent time after a painful 
embarkment; it was still morning when 
I entered Tarpon Bay for the second 
time. A sharp wind skimmed me across 
the bay to Shark River, where a three- 
mile-an-hour current and headwind 
forced me to douse sail. I paddled a 
few hundred feet but had to tie up by 
the river's edge, utterly exhausted. 

Two hours later the powerboat 
Spoonbill churned out of Tarpon Bay. 
Quickly I cast off and was taken in 
tow. Sagitta shuddered in agony as I 
counted off the miles and realized what 
killing work it would have been to 
paddle. 

Six miles further at the Shark cut- 
off, the fishing party on board the 
Spoonbill very kindly improved the 
state of my larder. They said they 


(Continued on page 16) 








One if by Land : “ 


By Elizabeth Moody 
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Paul Revere and others agreed that if the British moved over- 
land, one lantern would be hung in the North Church steeple. How- 
ever, the British began their expedition by water to the Cambridge 
shore, and two lanterns were hung to warn the colonial patriots. 








Meriam House and Meriam’s 
Corner, Concord, where began 
the running fight that marked 
the 6British retreat on the 









afiernoon of April 19, 1775. 


M™ CITIZENS in the past have 
voiced dismay and distress that 
the site of the first battleground of the 
American Revolution, so important to 
our historical heritage, has not been 
better conserved and marked for pos- 
terity. Development of a national his- 
torical park in this area has at long 
last been authorized by act of Con- 
gress. Under the new law, the Minute 
Man National Historical Park will con- 
sist of approximately 750 acres “as 


As a free-lance writer, Miss Moody 
has had articles and feature stories on 
varied subjects in such newspapers as 
The New York Times, Washington Post, 
and Christian Science Monitor. At pres- 
ent she is secretary and assistant in the 
editorial department of a New York 
newspaper. Photos and map by courtesy 
of the Boston National Historical Sites 
Commission. 





may be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior” in and around Boston, 
Lexington, Lincoln and Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, where British troops first 
met with armed resistance from the 
“embattled farmers” in April, 1775. 
In late years, mushrooming subur- 
ban growth and Air Force installations 
threatened to entirely obliterate what 
was left of the open countryside and 
the few remaining original structures. 
Now the Federal Government, through 
its National Park Service, is enabled 
to preserve, protect and “interpret for 
the benefit of the nation” the retriev- 
able portions of this stage on which 
opened the drama of the American 
War of Independence. This has al- 
ready been done for Saratoga, site of 
the turning point of the war, and York- 
town, where the final scene took place. 


The Minute Man Park will be made 


up of two units, the larger containing 
more than 550 acres, which include a 
continuous four-mile stretch of the old 
Battle Road between Lexington and 
Concord where the British retreat be- 
came a near rout on that first day of 
battle. Part of the original stone walls 
along the road, from behind which 
Americans poured a steady fire into 
the retreating troops of King George, 
are still in existence. This same stretch 
of rolling country includes the spot 
where a patrol of British horsemen 
captured Paul Revere in the early 
morning darkness, thus bringing to a 
sudden end his famous ride. 

The park, easily accessible from 
major highways, will serve as an in- 
formation center for the entire 20-mile 
historic route from Concord to Bos- 
ton, linking together for the under- 
standing of the visitor all the land- 
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marks in the area which are part of 
the same story. 

The smaller park unit will com- 
prise over 150 acres, including the old 
North Bridge in Concord and signifi- 
cant properties in Lexington where 
Captain Parker gave his famous order: 
“Stand your ground! Don’t fire unless 
fired upon, but if they mean to have a 
war, let it begin here!” 

To advise on the development, the 
Secretary of the Interior will appoint 
a commission of five, one member to 
be recommended by the selectmen of 
each of the towns of Concord, Lexing- 
ton and Lincoln, and one recommended 
by the Governor of Massachusetts. 
Complete restoration and work on the 
park may take many years. It is hoped 
that a large section will be ready by 
1975, year of the 200th Anniversary 
of the outbreak of the War of the 
Revolution. 


| Fae MOST important battles, there 
were ironical tricks of fate, mis- 
takes and confusions which helped to 
shape the outcome of this first en- 
counter of the war. The 700 British 
Regulars ordered to march from Bos- 
ton to Concord as a show of force to 
the 
fiscate military stores reported to be 
accumulating in Concord, had found a 
few armed provincials in their path 
at Lexington. Several well-aimed vol- 
leys had cut down this resistance, but 
at Concord the situation proved more 
menacing. News of the bloodshed had 
preceded the troops and some 400 
rebels were ominously gathered on a 
hill overlooking the town, while more 
were streaming in from neighboring 
villages as the word was spread. 


“seditious colonials” and to con- 


After destroying some food supplies 
and firearms, the British decided their 
work was done and prepared to return 
to Boston. But the Americans on the 
hillside by this time had determined 
to march into the town “for its defense 
or die in the attempt.” A pair of fifers 
and drummers struck up the sprightly 
tune of “The White Cockade” and the 
first American military expedition 
moved out toward the enemy. How 


they took the North Bridge, then in 


Reproduction from an Amos Doolit- 
tle wood engraving of the Engage- 
ment at the North Bridge in Concord. 
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ever-increasing numbers fought the 
British forces all the way back to 
Charlestown, is familiar history. 

But the “old men of Menotomy” 
were playing their part in the day’s 
drama while the main battle was going 
on miles away. A supply train follow- 
ing Redcoat reinforcements out of Bos- 
ton was delayed at a damaged bridge 
and fell far behind the main body of 
troops. Only a dozen men were left to 
escort it, and this information was soon 
relayed to Menotomy (now Arlington), 
a small settlement between Boston and 
Lexington. Their militia had already 
left for Concord, but a group of ten or 
twelve old men planned to attack the 
wagon train, slowly making its way 
toward the village. One David Lamson, 
a half-Indian who had served in the 
war with the French was chosen leader. 

The little band hid behind a wall 
near the meeting house. When the 
wagon escort came opposite, Lamson 
shouted for it to surrender. Instead, 
the drivers whipped up their horses 
and tried to make a dash for it. Then 
the old men of Menotomy opened fire. 
Several guards were hit and the rest 
scattered in panic, throwing down 
weapons to run the faster. Six of them 
came upon an old woman digging dan- 
delions in a field. They insisted on sur- 
rendering to her, begging that she see 
that their lives were spared. Mother 
Batherick led them to the home of one 
Captain Ephraim Frost where, on deliv- 
ering her prisoners, she told them: 
“If you live to get back, you tell King 
George that an old woman took six of 
his grenadiers.” 

On that day the Redcoats had also 
to reckon with some fierce resistance 
from a rugged individual of 78 years 
named Captain Samuel Whittemore, in 











his younger days an officer in the 
militia. He found a good position for 
himself behind a stone wall near Meno- 
tomy and waited through the day for 
the return of the King’s troops. Late in 
the afternoon, the first of the rapidly 
moving Regulars came along the road 
some 150 yards from his hiding place. 
As soon as they were within range of 


(Continued on page 17) 


















The celebrated ride of Paul Revere ended at 
the bars into the pasture (above) in the early 
morning darkness of April 19, 1775 when he 
was captured by a patrol of British horsemen. 
BELOW, this point has now been transformed, 
and the memorial tablet with flagpole adjoins 
roadside ice 


a large cream stand. 
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Bruce M. Kilgore 


ABOVE: Cascade Pass (lower left cor- 
ner), one of the most accessible of the 
North Cascades’ dozen scenic gateways, 
is surrounded by such glacier-burdened 
giants as 8875-foot Eldorado Peak, and 
Sahale and Boston Peaks. This aerial 
view shows Doubtful Lake in the basin 
at the foot of Sahale. (Boston behind.) 


Bruce M. Kilgore 


A little below the pass, Dave Simons carefully com- 
poses a photograph of Eldorado Peak and Inspiration 
Glacier. A stunted alpine fir grows out of a heather- 
skirted boulder in the foreground. From high on the 
side of Johannesburg Mountain (out of the picture to 
the left) we watched large chunks of ice break away 
from glacial remnants and come thundering down 


steep valley sides. 


If you don’t like the Cascade weather at any particular moment, just 
wait; it'll change. Even variation in clouds and lighting can produce 
vastly different moods. RIGHT: An alpine garden serves as foreground 
for misty Glacier Peak cs viewed from Buck Creek Pass, some twenty 
miles south of Cascade Pass. AT FAR RIGHT: from nearly the same spot, 
but under different weather conditions, each detail of the meadows and 
forests on Flower Dome (right) gains prominence, as do the many glacial- 
carved ridges on the east face of Glacier Peak. 





’ 
From the massive to the minute. Cascade be 
is close at hand as well as on the horizon. 


cade bea uty 


orizon. 








Land of Superlatives 


Photographs by David R. Simons 


ITH TALK OF POPULATION EXPLOSIONS 

rampant and standing-room-only signs being read- 
ied for many of our parks and open spaces, it’s a refresh- 
ing prospect to hear about—and better still to visit—some 
wilderness segments of our land where a man can camp 
several miles from the nearest road. One of the finest of 
these areas is found in Washington’s North Cascades. 

Dave Simons and I entered this country last fall through 
one of its dramatic valley gateways, up the Cascade River 
and over Cascade Pass. Less than three days later we 
were to come out at Lake Chelan and be on our way back 
to the conformity of civilization. But for a time, we were 
in wilderness, enjoying life to the fullest, as perhaps only 
outdoors enthusiasts can do. 

During those short three days, I saw more glaciers than 
I’ve ever seen in my life. The rugged topography itself gives 
one a feeling of awe and humility. We appreciated the 
beauty of sunshine even more because of continual con- 
trast with fog and rain and clouds. The moisture granted 
its own special kind of reward, in the form of a multitude 
of growing things, of mosses, and ferns, of huge Douglas 
fir and cedar nearly touching fast-moving water. The Cas- 
cade wildlife is still wild, not so used to the presence of 
man that it becomes a tame domestic, nor so scarce as to 
be unseen by the observant visitor. 

Even the people we saw and talked with were of that 
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special breed which still believes an element of hardship 
must be part of a wilderness experience. This applied—to 
a greater or lesser extent—to each of those we met: 

To the man and his two boys we met on the trail to the 
Cascade Pass who shouldered rifles instead of packs. They 
hoped to find deer in this wild country; they’d been here 
before and they'd come again. Whether they got their deer 
or not was only part of the challenge. 

To the five back-packers on Cascade Pass who warned 
us of impending bad weather. 

To Dr. William Halliday and his party of Seattle moun- 
tain climbers who shared a part of our trail meal on their 
way down from Sahale Peak. 

And even to the three fishermen in their pick-up truck 
on the primitive road leading from the head of Lake Chelan 
toward Bridge Creek Camp. While they chose a less vigor- 
ous approach to the country, they in no way sought to 
impose their need for roads on others who prefer some 
roadless country. 

All these people had something in common: this land 
of wild alpine mountains and primeval forested valleys 
provided them with a much-needed chance to relax, to 
recharge unused lungs with clear mountain air, to rid 
minds and bodies of the tensions of city living. It can do 
the same for you and your children if we decide it’s im- 
portant enough now.—B. M. K. 





This view of the forest-covered Suiattle watershed, with Tenpeak Mountain (left) and Glacier Peak in clouds, 


gives but a glimpse of the vast number of glaciers, primeval forested valleys, endless jagged peaks and lush al- 
pine gardens that make up the North Cascades. Looking south toward this same spot from Sahale Arm, twenty 
miles to the north, | have never seen such waves of glacier-hung peaks rippling into a distant sea of mountains. 
From that point, Glacier Peak seemed to form the visible portion of a huge distant iceberg. 


RIGHT: | soon 
learned why Dave 
insisted on lug 
soles on my boots. 
Alder and ferns 
half-covered the 
rocky trail which 
drops quickly from . 
ass to river in a hl thee” 
srt of long Re i ti 

: \\ ‘\\ ; Le 
switchbacks. Even \\\ 
with lugs, | often 
had to pick my- 
self up after slip- 
ping on moss- 


\\ 
yi\ 


covered rocks. 


Moist weather is common on the west side. Clouds came billowing up the 
valley we had hiked a few hours earlier, rolling in from distant Puget 
Sound with enough force to make it up and over the western rampart of 
the range and down into the Stehekin Valley. At Trapper Lake, left, 
clouds pour over the rim of this steep-sided alpine beauty spot, a vertical 
thousand-foot scramble out of the Stehekin. 





BELOW: Mining is one of the problems facing those who would preserve 
some of the scenic wilderness of the region. This claim is staked out on 
a trailside tree less than a mile from Cascade Pass. Far greater activity 


is taking place on Miner’s Ridge near famed Image Lake. 


Bruce M. Kilgore 
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Much primeval forest is thus far undisturbed 
in the North Cascades of Washington. Size- 
able portions can remain so, like that in the 
Forest along the White Chuck River (left)— 
a region outside the proposed Forest Service 
wilderness area. Or it can be devoted to 
multiple-use logging, as shown below, again 
in the White Chuck valley. This foreground 
for Glacier Peak was clear-cut in 1942. The 
photograph was taken in 1957. Clear-cut 
logging has since moved further up this val- 
ley and the Suiattle. (See map, page 2.) 


Dick Brooks, Courtesy Sierra Club 
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ou Richard L. Neuberger = 


Through the recent death of Richard 
L. Neuberger the Senate has lost an 
extraordinarily constructive and _ inde- 
pendent-minded member, and conserva- 
tionists have suffered the loss of a great 
champion. A member of the Senate since 
1954, Neuberger contributed _ signifi- 
cantly to the popularization of conserva- 
tion through his sponsorship of such 
measures as the bill to save disappear- 
ing shorelines and the billboard ban on 
interstate highways. A glance at the 
Parks and Congress section of past is- 
sues of NationaAL Parks MAGAZINE 
quickly reveals the major role he played 
in matters of national park and wilder- 
ness concern. 

Before he entered the Senate, Neu- 
berger was well-known as an articulate 
writer on the history and problems of 
the Northwest. He had written over 300 
magazine articles and written or co-au- 
thored six books. Senator George Aiken 
of Vermont, eulogizing Richard Neu- 
berger in the Senate commented: “He 
was my idea of a statesman. He will be 
particularly missed by all those who love 
the natural resources of this country— 
the wildlife, the pure water, the good 
deep soil, the trees growing tall.” 


Codder Hits Cod Delay 


A recent editorial and news story in 
the Cape Codder of Orleans, Massachu- 
setts gives evidence of considerable con- 
cern about the delay in some action on 
the Cape Cod National Seashore pro- 


A reol estate project has been bull- 
dozed near the historic Doane house site 
(marker beyond car) in the Cape Cod area. 


Ross Moffet 





posal. Says the Codder: 

“If November 1, 1960 rolls 
around without any Congressional 
decision on the proposed Cape 
Cod National Seashore Park it 
will mark the beginning of the fifth year 
that property owners in this area have 
been in doubt about the status of their 
lands and homes. . . The delay is un- 
fortunate from the point of view of Cape 
Codders, both those who support the park 
and those who oppose it. 

“It is increasingly clear that further 
delay will encourage less desirable spec- 
ulative building and will discourage the 
more desirable.” 

An attempt to speed action on the 
Cape Cod proposal was made in March 
by sponsors of Cape Cod bills in Con- 
gress, Senators Kennedy and Saltonstall, 
and Congressman Keith. In a joint let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Interior they 
wrote: 

“We are now at a point at which the 
Department of the Interior must take 
the crucial step of reporting on these 
bills so that Committee consideration can 
be completed . . . we hope that we can 
anticipate receiving the economic report 
and the comments of the Department on 
S.2636 and H.R.9050 in the near future.” 


Snake River Tragedy 


Two Park Service Rangers died and 
one was injured in a skiing accident on 
the frozen Snake River between Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks 
on March 9. District Park Ranger Gale 
Wilcox, 48, John Fonda, 28, and Stanley 
Spurgeon were on ski patrol on the river 
when the ice broke through. Assistant 
Chief Ranger Spurgeon was the only sur- 
vivor. 


Unless Dunes Council Succeeds . . . 


The following excerpts from an ar- 
ticle in the February 14, 1960 Gary (In- 
diana) Post-Tribune indicate the pres- 
ent status of the Indiana Dunes area: 

“Hundreds of acres of Porter County 
dunes have disappeared before the power 
shovels, scoops and bulldozers of a group 
of contractors working for Midwest Steel 
Corp. in Portage. 

“Most of Midwest’s holdings east of 
Burns Ditch—about 500 acres—have 
been leveled and actual construction of 
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some of the facilities has started with 
the pouring of footings and foundations. 

“Beginning with Midwest's holdings at 
Burns Ditch, the lake front in Portage 
and in Westchester Township is sched- 
uled for massive changes, unless the 
Save the Dunes Council and other indi- 
viduals and groups are successful in get- 
ting at least part of the area turned into 
a national park. 

“And Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co. has leveled several more acres of 
dunes just west of Dune Acres. This is 
to make way for a new generating plant 
for the utility which serves the north one- 
third of the state. 

“So far, holdings of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation are relatively untouched and 
it is in this area where the national park 
contention rests. Bethlehem says it won’t 
give up its property for naturalists but 
the naturalists have enlisted the consid- 
erable influence of Sen. Paul Douglas 
and one or two senators on their side. 

“Bethlehem hasn't touched its dunes 
yet except for one roadway built through 
their property to allow access to the 
NIPSCO property and to the lakefront. 

“The road rips through the sides of 
dunes centuries in the making and trees 
standing in the way have been pushed 
aside. 

“Two steel mills and the generating 
plant are not all that industry has sched- 
uled for the lakefront. The state has 
plans for a deep water port to be squeezed 
in between Bethlehem and Midwest. 
Both companies have agreed to sell 
enough property to the state to allow 
the port to be built.” 





UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


This latest in a series of conservation 
postage stamps will be issued at the op- 
ening session of the Seventh National 
Watershed Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on April 18, 19 and 20. 

The National Watershed Congress is 
dedicated to improved natural resources 
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management and use on a _ watershed 
basis. The yearly meetings provide a 
continuing public forum for the review 
and discussion of watershed problems, 
and an opportunity to exchange ideas 
on watershed developments to lessen 
floods, minimize soil erosion and _sta- 
bilize water supplies. More than twenty 
leading industrial, agricultural and con- 
servation organizations will participate 
in the Congress. 


Editorial 
Yellowstone Boating 


The Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica is apparently conducting an all-out 
campaign against the proposed designa- 
tion of the southern three arms of Yel- 
lowstone Lake (less than one-fourth of 
the lake) for non-motor craft only. 
In a January 26, 1960 news release, this 
organization—a boating equipment manu- 
facturers’ trade group—charges that the 
proposal is grossly inconsistent with the 
purpose for which Yellowstone Park was 
established as a public park. “The Act 
of 1872,” says the release, “by which 
Yellowstone was dedicated provides: that 
the described area shall be set apart as 
a public park or pleasuring ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
Public recreation is supposed to be the 
paramount consideration.” 

This latter sentence is found nowhere 
in the act establishing Yellowstone Park, 
although the news release would lead a 
reader to believe this is true. More im- 
portantly, the release fails to make any 
reference to the second part of the act 
which indicates that it is the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to make and 
publish regulations which “shall provide 
for the preservation, from injury or spoli- 
ation, of all timber, mineral deposits, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within 
said park, and their retention in their 
natural condition.” 

Contrary to the facts as determined 
by qualified park biologists, this group 

whose primary concern is manufacture 
and sale of boats, motors and accesso- 
ries—says that “motorboating does not 
interfere with the existence and procre- 
ation of wildlife in the area.” 

As a result of this controversy, another 
hearing is to be held by Congressman 
Keith Thompson of Wyoming after Con- 
gress has adjourned. At that time a ma- 
jor point will be decided: the future 
existence of even one wilderness lake 
anywhere in America may hinge on how 
many persons make themselves heard 
for and against the proposed regulations 
in their communications with the Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington 25, 


D. C.—B.M.K. 
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Don Moser 


A Summer Adventure 


The Student Conservation Program of the National 
Parks Association is one of America’s great adventures in 
conservation education. SCP selects fifty high school, 
college, and graduate men and women to participate in 
a summer work program at Grand Teton or Olympic 
National Parks. 

These students make a real contribution to the parks 
while they enjoy a memorable summertime experience. 
They work for the satisfaction of making that contribu- 
tion; they receive no pay. 

The SCP is supported entirely by gifts and grants from 
individuals, organizations and foundations throughout 
the country. All donations are tax deductible. Act on 
that generous impulse today, and help with this 


worthwhile program. 


Send your contributions to: 
National Parks Association, Student Conservation Program 


1300 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Tat THE Past SHALL Live... . The 
History Program of the National Park 
Service. The Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., 1959. 39 
pp. Illustrated. 


This attractive, inspiring brochure, 
beautifully illustrated with colored draw- 
ings and photographs was published by 
the National Park Service with funds 
generously donated by the Old Dominion 
Fund. It describes the historic and pre- 
historic areas administered by the Serv- 
ice, explains its Mission 66 program for 
these areas, and discusses the pressing 
problems of preserving more of our heri- 
tage from threatened destruction. 

As I look through this brochure and 
note that more than two-thirds of the 
areas in the National Park Service are 
historic or prehistoric, | am thrilled by 
the growth that has taken place since 
1930-31 when we began with the George 
Washington Birthplace National Monu- 
ment and the Colonial National His- 
torical Park in Virginia. Up to that time 
the national park developments, with 
the exception of the Acadia National 
Park in Maine, had been west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Scarcely two years after these two 
historic areas were established, the trans- 
fer of historic sites from the War De- 
partment to the Department of the In- 
terior in August 1933 (especially Civil 
War Battlefields), and the availability of 
Public Works funds and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, launched the Na- 
tional Park Service on an extensive his- 
toric sites program. New areas of national 
significance have been added since then to 
round out the system. The latest one is 
the Minute Man Historical Park in 
Massachusetts described on page 8 of 
this magazine. 

The groupings described in the bro- 
chure demonstrate how well-rounded our 
system of historic sites is. Nineteen areas 
illustrate prehistory and the indian cul- 
tures; twenty illustrate colonial history. 
ten the War for American Independence, 
eleven illustrate political and military 
affairs from 1783 to 1865; sixteen the 
advance of the frontier and western ex- 
pansion; thirty-three the Civil War; nine 
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illustrate commerce, travel, industry and 
agriculture and eight arts and sciences. 
By means of these areas with their mu- 
seums, markers, trails, buildings, liter- 
ature and lectures the visitor can cover 
the full sweep of American History. 

The great natural parks and the his- 
toric areas supplement and complement 
each other; their purposes are not in 
conflict. In preserving the wilderness 
areas we are really preserving historical 
evidence, for it was the wilderness that 
challenged our pioneer forebears. In the 
development of historic areas we need to 
adhere to standards of preservation just 
as we do in the scenic parks. In endeavor- 
ing to meet the needs of increasing num- 
bers of visitors, we must not intrude 
structures and roads that detract from 
the historical scene we are seeking to 
preserve. 

In this critical time of our national 
life, as we face a trying and uncertain 
future, we can gain great inspiration and 
encouragement from these historic parks. 
This brochure is an excellent introduc- 
tion for anyone interested in learning 
about the historical areas of the Na- 
tional Park Service and our country. 


B. Floyd Flickinger 


A Quick Glance at... 


NATURAL Resources, edited by Martin 
R. Huberty and Warren L. Flock. Me- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1959. 556 pp. 
Illus. An outgrowth of a lecture series at 
the University of California, stresses 
technological developments and _ such 
problems as obtaining fresh water from 
saline sources, air pollution, geophysical 
exploration and solar energy. A chapter 
entitled “Ecology, Wildlife, and Wilder- 
ness” discusses the influence of wilder- 
ness in teaching man the way to equi- 
librium with his environment. 


RECREATION TopAY AND TOMORROW IN 
THE Missourt River Basin, a study 
prepared by the National Park Service 
in cooperation with the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, 1960. 135 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Emphasizing the need for 
expanded and balanced systems of parks 
and recreation areas in the Missour’ 
River Basin, this recent report preseni: 
an overall survey of the present resources, 
considering each Basin State separately. 
It points out that federal provisions for 
recreational opportunities are limited to 
federal lands. The burden is with state 
and local agencies to provide opportuni- 
ties for the resident population and to 
preserve recreational resources of state 
significance. 





EVERGLADES 
(Continued from page 7) 


would notify the Coast Guard, so that 
a park ranger could bring me in if I 
were not in Coot Bay by nightfall. 
A final au revoir and the Spoonbill 
headed for the Gulf, and I for White- 
water Bay. 

The latter looked forbidding, for the 
wind was still in my face. On a calm 
day and feeling well, I could have put 
the remaining fifteen miles to Coot Bay 
behind me in three or four hours. That 
day I sailed all of three miles to the 
end of Cormorant Pass, where the 
Bay proper begins. 

Making fast at a small key I awaited 
rescue, but none came. (I learned later 
that the Park Service never received 
the message.) My foot was beginning 
to calm down a little when the storms 
that had been flashing their alarms 
for the last hour converged over the 
bay and poured a ninety-minute tor- 
rent of water into my rocking boat. 

For eight eternal hours I lay in my 
squelching sleeping bag, as miserable 
as a mudpie in the Sahara, till the sun 
relieved the gloom of the night. By 
now my foot was one hammering, non- 
stop ache. 

Finally, toward noon, the park’s big 
powerboat met me, with my ranger 
friend Cliff Senne and the Chief 
Ranger on board. They were surprised 
to see me lower sail. As far as Cliff 
was concerned, I was right on sched- 
ule; they just happened to be going 
out that way on a patrol trip. 

I rode back to Coot Bay with them. 
The throbbing of the powerful engines 
was a pleasant contrast to the throb- 
bing of my foot. As I watched Sagitta 
bobbing in the motorboat’s wake, I 
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became fully aware of how weak I was 
from the effects of pain and insuffi- 
cient food. 

But also, more than at any time in 
the park before or since that trip, | 
became fully alive to the mysterious 
and relentless force of the Everglades. 
An eighteen-day voyage, powered only 
by a paddle and the winds of heaven, 
had come to an end. Yet despite 
everything, I felt this palm-studded 
wilderness with its countless rivers 
and streams, the lordly herons and the 
graceful flights of egrets, and the 
lonely beaches of Florida Bay, calling 
me to return. a 


MINUTE MAN 
(Continued from page 9) 


his ancient musket he fired away, in- 
flicting some casualties. But his gun- 
smoke drew a flanking party of five 
Redcoats. The old Captain was too 
lame to run even if he had had the 
inclination. With his pistols he dropped 
two of the approaching soldiers. Then 
he was felled by a bullet glancing his 
head. The grenadiers closed in, club- 
bing him with muskets and bayoneting 
him several times. They went on, leav- 
ing him, of course, for dead. One of 
them later was heard telling how they 
“had killed an old devil there in Meno- 
tomy, but we paid too dear for it.” 

But the old fellow was not as dead as 
they thought. He was found later by 
his compatriots, still breathing, and 
was carried into the local tavern. There, 
although a surgeon dressed his many 
wounds, he declared it was useless; 
such an old man could not hope to 
recover. However, recover he did and 
lived eighteen more years—time 
enough for many recountings of his 
individual war with the British. 

By the time the sun set on April 19, 
1775, the exhausted and badly crip- 
pled force of the King’s Regulars 
reached the haven of their Boston head- 
quarters. In his report on the affair, 
the surprised British General Percy 
wrote of the fighting populace: “Many 
of them . . . advanced within ten yards 
to fire at me and other officers, though 
they were morally certain of being put 
to death themseives in an instant. . . 
nor will the insurrection here turn out 
so despicable as it is perhaps imagined 
at home.” 
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Parks and Congress 


Arctic Wildlife Range 


H.R. 7045 (Bonner) Authorizes establish- 
ment of Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. 
Passed by the House and sent to the Senate 
without amendment. Referred to Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee whose 
chairman is Warren G. Magnuson of Wash- 
ington. 


Bridge Canyon Dam 


S. 3135 (Bible and Cannon), H.R. 10617 
(McDonough) and H.R. 10755 (Hosmer). 
Authorizes dam on the lower Colorado River 
in the vicinity of Bridge Canyon, Arizona, of 
sufficient height to store water to an elevation 
of at least 1876 feet above sea level. Would 
flood the entire Grand Canyon Monument as 
well as 18 miles of the park. Same as Lips- 
comb’s H.R. 9289 reported in February 
Parks and Congress. Referred to House and 
Senate Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


C & O Canal National Historical Park 
H.R. 2331 (Foley). House Rules Commit- 


tee voted 5 to 4 to schedule House floor con- 
sideration. The bill is expected to be acted 
upon by the House after April 1. 


Cape Cod National Seashore Park 


See page 14 news story 


Grand Canyon National Park 


H. R. 10613 (Udall). Authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire the patented 
[uranium] mining claim on the south rim of 
Grand Canyon National Park. In exchange 
for apex mining rights under adjacent gov- 
ernment land for 25 years and the right to 
continue to maintain cottages and facilities 
necessary for mining operations until 1966, 
the fee simple title to the property would 
be conveyed to the government as part of the 
park. 


Mount Rainier National Park 


S. 1358 (Murray). As amended, authorizes 
headquarters site for Mount Rainier National 
Park in the general vicinity of Ashford, 
Washington. Would adapt present headquar- 
ters site for public use for which it is more 
suitable. Committee reported favorably to 
House. 


North Cascades National Park Study 


S. 2980 (W. Magnuson). Same as H.R. 
9360 (Pelly) and H.R. 9342 (D. Magnuson) 
reported in February magazine. Authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
comprehensive study of the scenic, scientific, 
recreational, educational, wildlife and wilder- 
ness values of the North Cascades region in 
Washington. Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments has urged a study of this type. To the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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| Point Reyes National Seashore 
S. 2428 (Engle). A hearing on the 
proposed Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore will be held at 9:30 a.m., April 
14 at College of Marin, Kentfield, Cali- 
fornia. 


Rainbow Bridge Protection 


House Appropriations Committee hearings 
on the Bureau of Reclamation budget for fis- 
cal 1960-61, including the protective devices 
for Rainbow Bridge National Monument in 
southern Utah, were concluded March 8, 1960 
insofar as departmental witnesses are con- 
cerned. Outside witnesses will begin their 
testimony on these and related appropria- 
tions subjects on April 4. Anyone wishing to 
testify on the Rainbow Bridge matter or other 
Bureau of Reclamation budget matters may 
contact Clarence Cannon, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Public Works, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. Written statements for 
inclusion in the record can be sent to the 
same address, to any member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, or to any Con- 
gressman for forwarding to Mr. Cannon. 

S. 3180 (Moss). To amend the Colorado 
Storage Project Act with respect to the pro- 
tection of national parks and monuments. 
Changes the existing wording which reads, 
“It is the intention of Congress that no dam 
or reservoir constructed under the authoriza- 
tion of this Act shall be within any national 
park or monument” to read: “It is the inten- 
tion of Congress that no dam or reservoir 
constructed under the authorization of this 
Act shall impair any national park or monu- 
ment.” 

This change in language substitutes a 
judgment with respect to “impairment” for a 
simple question of fact, easily ascertained 
with respect to location of a reservoir. 


Seashore Areas 


H.R. 10519 (Miller). To save and preserve 
for public use certain portions of shoreline 
areas of the U.S. Similar to H.R. 8445 
(Dingell) and S. 2460 (Murray). All three 
bills propose the following shoreline recrea- 
tion areas: Cape Cod, Massachusetts; Padre 
Island, Texas; Oregon Dunes, Oregon; In- 
diana Dunes, Indiana; and Point Reyes, Cali- 
fornia. Murray and Dingell list five others. 
(See October 1959 Parks and Congress.) 


Water Pollution Control Bill 


H.R. 3610 (Blatnik). To increase grants to 
municipalities for construction of sewage 
treatment plants. Dead after house failed to 
override the President’s veto. 


Wilderness Bill 


S. 1123 (Humphrey et al.) Action post- 
poned during the filibuster and other proce- 
dures involved in the Senate civil rights 
debate. 
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Rainbow Bridge Protection 
Aspinall 
in his statement quoted on page 19 of 
your February issue when he said “You 


Representative was correct 


see, there are many people who con- 
tend that this spending of $20 million is 
unnecessary.” 

He should have added that there are 
many people who contend that the spend- 
ing of the billion on the Upper Colorado 
Project is unnecessary. This money was 
voted to try to elect some politicians 
from the area. The 
speak for the “many people.” 

Dominy may have a few views of the 
Bridge with water under it if the dams 
are not built but he should know that 
all such streams soon become a jungle 
of tamarisk. We should surge with pleas- 
ure that a high official of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is against the building of 
dams even though they be small ones. 

Otis MARSTON 
Berkeley, California 


elections results 


Improve on Nature? 

The last ditch made in 
defense of inundation of of the 
West's scenic attributes appears to in- 
corporate the idea that the addition of 
reservoir water to the scene will in some 
measure or other enhance these features. 
Such comments appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1960 Nationa, Parks MAGAZINE 
[Arizona press story quoted on page 2] 
and previously in Arizona Highways with 
regard to Rainbow Bridge and Grand 
Canyon respectively. 

Historically, the same situation pre- 
vailed in regard to raising the level of 
Yellowstone Lake. At the time (1921) 
words similar to those currently in vogue 
were applied, as witnessed by the fol- 
lowing statement: “Nevertheless, various 
Congressmen and promoters insist that 
no harm can happen by the damming of 
Yellowstone Lake or any other lake, and 
that, indeed, the beauty of the lakes is 
enhanced by impounding in them more 
water.” (From Horace J. McFarland, 
“National Parks or Irrigation Reservoirs 


comments 
some 
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Which?” National Municipal Revieu 
[February 1921] p. 78.) 
Would these same persons, who ap- 


parently adhere to the belief that nature 
can only be improved upon, be so un- 
concerned if the Jordan River (Utah) 
were dammed and a man-made facsimile 
of Lake Bonneville lapped at the base 
of the Wasatch? Certainly, the afternoon 
reflection of that range of mountains 
would rival the reflection of the Tetons 
in Jackson Lake. 

I wonder: what is so mediocre about 
Grand Canyon or Rainbow Bridge or 
Yellowstone Lake, the products of mil- 
lions of years of nature’s craftsmanship, 
that requires man’s stamp of disapproval ? 
What motives or simple lack of interest 
do such statements hide? 

FREDERICK A. BLACKBURN 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Decals for Members 

Each time I visit a national park | 
wonder how many of the other visitors 
are national park supporters. Wouldn't 
a decal for car windows be good 
advertisement for the Association? And 
wouldn’t this be a way for enthusiasts to 
make friends with other enthusiasts? 
I feel sure many Association members 
would be willing to pay an additional 

twenty-five or fifty cents for these. 
Mary L. Gopparp 
Denver, Colorado 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


20¢ per word—minimum $3. Payment 
must be enclosed with all orders. 


CANOE TRIPS—in famed Quetico-Superior 
wilderness! Complete or partial outfits at 
low daily rates. Beginners welcome. Free 
canoe trip planning kit. Border Lakes, Box 
569K, Ely, Minnesota. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, 
ALASKA—A _ wilderness retreat in the 
shadow of Mt. McKinley. Sessions for hik- 
ing, nature study, wildlife photography, loaf- 
ing. Box 526, College, Alaska for brochure. 











FREE full-color brochure on compact new 
fold-out camping trailer, “cartop” camper, 
camp kitchen. Nation’s pioneer manufacturer. 


Heilite Trailers, 1413 South Sacramento, 
Lodi, California. 
COLORFUL AMERICA PICTURE-LET- 


TERS. Subscribers receive each month a 
400-word letter with a 2x2 color slide, ar- 
ranged in the form of a national parks trav- 
elogue. You are invited to send check for $5 
for one year’s subscription, or to write for 
further information to C. Edward Graves, 
Box SS, Carmel, California. 


WAY OF THE WILDERNESS CANOE Out- 
fitters—Explore the Minnesota-Canadian 
wilderness. Complete outfitting service at the 
end of the famous Gunflint Trail. Rolf & Gail 
Skrien, Box 51-N, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


SUMMER ADVENTURE. Provide well-qual- 
ified students with valuable conservation ex- 
perience, opportunity to serve parks, and a 
memorable summer. See page 15 or write to 
Student Conservation Program, 1300 New 
Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington 6. D.C. 


Rainbow Bridge and the proposed site of the protective barrier dam are 
shown in this aerial photo of the region. Compare this with our March 


back cover. 


Several problems have arisen which 


could nullify this 


whole protection plan. (See Trouble at the Bridge on opposite page.) 





Bureau of Reclamation 
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LIFETIME WILDERNESS 


(Continued from page 2) 


(5) Congress could make part of the 
area a national recreation area, exclud- 
ing logging but permitting hunting. 

(6) Part could be set up as wildlife 
refuge or game range if this would facili- 
tate the management of the wildlife. 

(7) Congress could make the specific 
area a wilderness and write the rules for 
it, whereupon only Congress could un- 
make it. (But Congress has not made 
just such a move before.) 

(8) Congress could also, in the inter- 
ests of departmental efficiency, transfer 
to the Department of the Interior public 
lands on which scenery, recreation or 
wildlife are paramount, and transfer to 
Agriculture those lands on which timber 
production or forage production (and 
watershed protection) are paramount. 

(9) Congress could also, in its appro- 
priation acts, direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to log no more wilderness until 
his fifty-odd million acres of poorly 
stocked or unstocked forest lands are 
reforested—to see how much, if any, of 
the last stands of virgin forests must be 
wiped out. 

(10) Or a presidentially proclaimed 
national monument plus an exchange of 
notes with Canada could lead to a superb 
International Peace Park. 


This is a quick inventory of possi- 
bilities. The area is of such major im- 
portance that the public should make 
sure that all these choices—and per- 
haps others as well—are considered. 
Some sugar pill, to lull the public into 
thinking the area is safe, must not be 
mistaken for a worthwhile solution. 


Which Protection? 


Many of the western conservation 
organizations with which the NPA has 
been working closely tend to believe 
that the best insurance of preservation 
is national park status for much of the 
area. They also seem to agree that 
other preservation techniques should 
be used in other parts of the area—to 
assure protection of the old growth 
forest in gateway valleys. These organ- 
izations have made a firm decision on 
only one thing—that more data are 
needed. 

In the course of the last thirty years’ 
consideration of the problem, the For- 
est Service has come up with several 
tentative solutions, each weaker than 
the one before it. The current proposal 
would seem to add acres to the wilder- 
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ness system, but the great depth of 
proposed incisions, for logging and 
roadside recreation, would result in a 
catastrophic loss of wilderness and 
would foreclose the kind of wilderness 
which future generations may wish 
they had available. 


First, All the Facts 


Many conservation organizations 
feel that the best way to get the addi- 
tional data is to have a joint inquiry 
by the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture to work at getting all the 
facts. Congressman Thomas M. Pelly, 
of Washington, has written two ex- 
tremely persuasive letters on this sub- 
ject, one to National Park Service 
Director Conrad Wirth outlining some 
nineteen questions on which Forest 
Service data are inadequate, and an- 
other to Congressman Wayne Aspinall, 
explaining why he has _ introduced 
legislation that would direct such a 
study to be made. Similar measures 
have been introduced by other Wash- 
ington representatives in the House 
and Senate. 

These members of Congress, like 
the western conservation organizations, 
have not firmly made up their minds 
one way or another regarding how 
much for park, wilderness or logging. 
They do believe, however, that the pub- 
lic is entitled to a well-rounded pres- 
entation of the facts and the prospects, 
and not just one agency’s views—how- 
ever well-informed these views may 
seem to be. 

We think so too. The decision on 
this important matter must be based 
on the best obtainable knowledge. Un- 
less that knowledge is available soon, 
the decision will be made for us by 
default—and some of the finest of 
America’s wild scenery will be lost 
forever to logging. 


Want to help solve an inholding problem 
in Joshua Tree National Monument, Cali- 
fornia? An ad in the March 4, 1960 Desert 
Sun of Palm Springs, California, offers to sell 
1080 acres of private land within monument 
boundaries for $330 an acre. Interested mem- 
bers could buy the land and donate it to the 
National Park Service 
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BACK COVER: Mankind depends upon water in thousands of different 
ways. This little boy’s vigil seems to illustrate the almost limit- 
less proportions of our growing water problem in America today. Pho- 
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Trouble at the Bridge 
ECRETARY of the Interior Fred 


Seaton should be commended by 
all national park supporters for his 
statement reaffirming the Department 
of the Interior stand in favor of pro- 
tecting Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument from Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir waters. (See Precedent Is Impor- 
tant, February 1960, and Interior An- 
nounces Rainbow Bridge Plans, March 
1960 NATIONAL PaRKS MAGAZINE.) 

There are indications, however, that 
the House Appropriations Committee 
plans to delete the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion budget item needed to begin con- 
struction of the protective devices. 

A related bill is $.3180 which would 
weaken the protective wording found 
in the Upper Colorado Act—not only 
as it applies to Rainbow Bridge, but 
also to Echo Park dam in Dinosaur. 
One result of passage of Mr. Moss’s 
bill would be to raise again the ques- 
tion of impairment as distinguished 
from the more easily determined ques- 
tion of whether or not a dam or reser- 
voir falls within any unit of the na- 
tional park system. 

Either or both of these proposed 
actions might well permit reservoir 
water to encroach on monument land, 
thus departing from long-established 
national policy against dams or reser- 
voirs in national parks or monuments. 


tograph by Arline Strong—Distributed by National Wildlife Federation. 
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